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Summary 

A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


UMT  backers  were  thrown  for  a  loss  when 
General  MacArthur  testified  before  Senate  committees  this 
month.  Pressed  for  his  opinion  on  universal  military 
training,  he  advised  that  its  planning  be  postponed  until 
the  present  emergency  is  over.  Although  he  emphasized 
that  he  did  not  oppose  UMT  in  principle  (“the  world 
situation  would  have  been  very  different  if  this  country 
had  adopted  it  23  years  ago”),  his  cautious  attitude 
toward  the  program  may  be  catching. 

When  Senate-House  conferences  on  the  manpower  bill 
reopen  (perhaps  this  week).  House  conferees,  set  on  de¬ 
feating  standby-UMT  provisions,  are  expected  to  use  the 
general’s  advice  freely. 

Switcheil  floal  in  iliscrimination  suits  is 

apparent  throughout  the  South.  This  month  counsel  for 
Negroes  in  Pulaski  County,  Va.,  petitioned  a  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  to  abolish  segregation  in  all  public  schools 
of  the  county.  Previously  the  court  had  told  school  offi¬ 
cials  to  “equalize”  facilities. 

Virginia’s  Prince  Edward  County  probably  faces  the 
same  type  of  litigation.  On  April  23,  some  450  students 
of  a  Negro  high  school  walked  out,  demanding  a  new 
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building.  When  their  attorneys  contacted  the  county 
school  board,  they  did  not  ask  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Negro  students,  but  an  end  to  segregation. 

In  Georgia,  a  startling  solution  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
taining  segregation  and,  at  the  same  time,  providing 
equal  school  facilities  for  both  races  without  spending 
more  money  recently  has  been  suggested.  Published  by 
an  Atlanta  newspaper,  a  letter  from  a  white  (]leorgian 
proposed  that  white  and  Negro  students  —  with  their 
teachers  accompanying  them  —  exchange  schoolhouses 
every  other  year.  Regardless  of  its  unfeasibility,  the  pro¬ 
posal  caused  talk. 

Applications  for  draft  tests  must  be  on  file 
with  local  draft  officials  by  midnight.  May  25.  In  extend¬ 
ing  the  deadline  10  days.  Selective  Service  indicated  that 
shortage  of  applicants  was  not  involved.  Yet  on  May  15, 
only  300,000  students  had  signed  up.  Earlier  it  was  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  test  would  be  given  to  750,000. 

Bill  to  provide  libraries  for  rural  areas  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama  this 
month.  The  measure  would  authorize  grants  of  $40,000 
annually  to  each  state  for  the  next  five  years  for  use  in 
extending  library  services  to  farm  communities. 

rontinning  contract  statutes  were  added  to 
school  codes  in  Kansas,  Maine  and  Minnesota  this  spring. 
In  all  three  states,  legislatures  ordered  that  teacher  con¬ 
tracts  must  continue  automatically  from  year  to  year 
unless  terminated  in  writing  by  a  specific  date,  set  well 
in  advance  of  the  ending  of  the  school  year. 

Under  new  Junior  college  legislation  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  any  local  district  of  more  than  $20,000,000  assessed 
valuation,  and  with  enrollment  of  at  least  500  children 
in  the  9th  to  12th  grades,  may  set  up  a  junior  college. 
However,  since  the  law  provides  no  state  support,  only 
well-off  districts  are  likely  to  add  the  13th  and  14th  years. 

Proposed  copyright  law  now  being  considered 
in  Congress  is  designed  to  protect  rights  of  authors  whose 
material  is  used  on  radio,  television  and  long-playing 
records.  While  the  legislation  would  prevent  radio  per¬ 
formers,  for  instance,  from  reading  a  copyrighted  poem 
or  story  without  payment  of  royalties,  it  also  might  make 
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illegal  free  use  of  such  material  on  any  school  program 
presented  for  a  public  audience.  So  say  opponents  of 
the  bill. 

Traveling  expenses  to  conventions  may  be 

paid  in  the  future  by  Pennsylvania  school  districts,  pro¬ 
vided  that  attendance  of  a  staff  member  will  “further  the 
educational  program”  of  the  school,  and  that  the  trip  is 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors.  Legislation 
to  that  effect  was  signed  by  the  governor  this  month. 

First  !¥at.  Seienee  Foundation  projects  will 
be  authorized  this  summer,  reports  Alan  F.  Waterman, 
foundation  director.  The  foundation  currently  is  organ¬ 
izing  (its  offices  are  at  901  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
25,  D.C.),  and  has  submitted  its  1952  budget  to  Congress. 
When  money  is  forthcoming,  the  first  research  assign¬ 
ments  will  go  out  to  colleges  and  universities. 

With  the  GI  hill  ent-off  date  coming  on  July 
25,  the  Veterans  Administration  is  busy  issuing  remind¬ 
ers  to  schools  and  student  veterans.  This  month  it  ad¬ 
vised  that  veterans  who  are  getting  college  degrees  this 
spring  or  later,  and  who  plan  to  continue  with  graduate 
studies  under  the  Cl  bill,  should  apply  for  permission  to 
continue  now. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Junior  College  Prospects  and  a  Guide  for  Legal  Propagation,” 
Raymond  J.  Young.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Apr.  1951.  1785  Mass. 
Are.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Recommendations  for  state  legislation 
pertaining  to  junior  colleges.) 

Federal  Educational  Activities  and  Educational  Issues  Before 
Congress,  Chas.  A.  Quattlebaum.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  W ash. 
25,  D.C.  Free. 


Administration 


Analysis  of  superintendents’  salaries  over 
the  past  10  years  would  indicate  either  that  superintend¬ 
ents  were  paid  too  much  in  1940-41,  or  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  too  little  now,  reports  M.  E.  Stapley,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  School  Boards  Assn,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Indiana  U. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  School  Board  Journal,  Mr. 
Stapley  gives  results  of  an  investigation  which  sought  to 
find  out  how  raises  given  Indiana  superintendents  since 
1940-41  stack  up  alongside  those  given  Indiana  teachers. 
The  findings  reveal  a  situation  common  throughout  the 
country,  he  believes. 

During  the  period,  the  median  salary  of  teachers  was 
found  to  have  increased  from  $1,342  to  $3,225,  while  the 
median  salary  of  superintendents  had  risen  from  $3,405 
to  86,561.  Reduced  to  terms  of  prewar  purchasing  pow¬ 
er.  gains,  of  course,  were  far  less  spectacular.  And  when 
reduced  further,  to  terms  of  “take-home-pay”  purchasing 
power  (which  deducts  rise  of  state  and  federal  income 
taxes),  superintendents’  salaries  in  many  city-size  classi¬ 
fications  showed  no  gain,  but  a  loss. 

In  general,  Mr.  Stapley  comments,  the  larger  the  city, 
the  less  the  teacher’s  salary  has  risen  percentagewise, 
and  the  more  the  superintendent’s  salary  has  dropped. 


For  instance,  actual  value  of  teachers’  “take-home-pay”  j 
in  Indiana  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population  has  in-  ' 
creased  30.5%  since  1940-41,  while  that  of  superintend¬ 
ents  has  risen  18.8%;  yet  in  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000 
population,  value  of  teachers’  pay  was  up  only  18.5%, 
while  that  of  superintendents  was  down  1^2%,  Cities  of 
more  than  100,000  population  showed  even  less  gain  for 
the  teacher,  greater  loss  for  the  superintendent.  There 
teachers  were  found  to  have  only  7.8%  more  take-home- 
pay  purchasing  power  than  in  1940-41,  and  superintend¬ 
ents  were  found  to  have  14.6%  less. 

When  schools  welcomed  MaeArthnr  in  New 

York  City,  Norman  London,  a  junior  high  school  teach¬ 
er,  defied  a  school  directive  by  refusing  to  accompany 
his  pupils  to  the  parade.  The  MacArthur  observances 
were  “political  demonstrations,”  he  said  and,  since  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  general’s  policies,  he  felt  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  do  anything  that  might  spread  their  acceptance. 

School  authorities  take  another  view  on  the  matter. 
The  escort  assignment  would  have  taken  place  in  school 
hours  and,  by  rejecting  it,  London  “impaired  his  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  teacher,”  they  say.  Now  investigating  the  inci¬ 
dent,  officials  believe  that  the  left-wing  Teachers’  Union 
did  much  to  bring  it  about. 

Fear  Is  stifling  political  discussion  on  many 
college  campuses,  reports  the  New  York  Times  after  an 
inquiry  at  72  major  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Although  few  faculty  members  or  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Times  explained,  have  been  told  that  they  can¬ 
not  express  the  political  viewpoints  that  they  choose, 
many  prefer  to  “play  it  safe”  if  their  ideas  are  humani¬ 
tarian  or  liberal,  and  remain  silent.  Otherwise  they  might 
be  labeled  “pink,”  or  “Communist.” 

Calling  the  situation  a  “subtle,  creeping  paralysis  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,”  Times  writer  Kalman 
Seigel  lists  these  as  prevailing  attitudes  of  both  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  students  on  campuses  today:  (1)  reluctance 
to  speak  out  on  controversial  issues  in  or  out  of  class  (2) 
unwillingness  to  handle  currently  unpopular  concepts, 
even  in  classes  where  they  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
(3)  neglect  of  humanitarian  causes  (4)  shying  away 
from  political  groups  (5)  shunning  of  words  “liberal,” 
“peace,”  “freedom,”  and  of  persons  who  use  them  too 
often  (6)  turning  of  thoughts  inward  to  local  college 
problems  to  the  exclusion  of  national  and  world  issues. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  adds,  a  counter-force  to  per¬ 
petuate  freedom  of  inquiry  seems  to  be  gathering  strength. 

As  an  example,  he  notes  resistance  to  loyalty  oaths  in 
Oklahoma  (see  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS). 

With  the  display  of  timidity  may  have  come  one  good, 
the  Times  writer  comments:  students  seemingly  have 
gained  a  more  mature  awareness  of  the  nature  of  com¬ 
munism. 

Leaders  of  school  study  councils  gathered  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  three  days  last  week  to  discuss 
progress  of  their  groups  since  last  year  when  school  study 
councils  throughout  the  nation  held  their  first  national 
get-together.  The  New  England  School  Study  Council, 
host  at  the  meeting,  previously  had  polled  council  secie- 
taries  on  the  most  important  council  problems,  sub- 
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sequently  arranged  a  conference  program  dealing  with 
types  of  council  organization,  methods  of  financing,  func¬ 
tions  and  publications. 

Education  consultant  for  General  Motors, 

starting  August  1,  will  be  Kenneth  McFarland,  school 
superintendent  of  Topeka,  Kans.  A  frequent  speaker  at 
national  industrial  and  education  meetings,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland’s  chief  message  usually  concerns  the  need  for 
schoolmen  and  businessmen  to  work  together. 

^^Bewarc  of  these  anti-school  groups,”  the 

Public  Education  Assn,  of  New  York  City  warned  its 
members  this  month,  then  named  the  Nat.  Council  for 
Amer.  Education,  Friends  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
America,  the  Conference  of  Amer.  Small  Business  Or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Amer.  Education  Assn.,  and  the  Sons  of 
the  Amer.  Revolution.  The  first  three  organizations,  it 
charged,  are  out-and-out  “fronts,”  aimed  at  undermining 
public  education  by  laying  “on  its  doorstep  all  the  ills 
of  society,  from  juvenile  delinquency  to  godlessness  and 
communism.”  The  latter  two,  in  its  estimation,  are  well- 
intentioned,  but  misinformed. 

Keeping  close  check  on  local  organizations  which  are 
trying  to  overthrow  school  administration  and  curtail 
school  programs,  Richard  G.  Kennan,  director  of  the 
NEA  Defense  Commission,  reported  at  a  conference  of 
education  writers  in  Chicago  last  month  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  purely  local  school  troubles  are 
being  intensified  by  national  school  enemies.  The  NEA 
has  identified  10  organizations  as  harmful  to  public 
schools.  Besides  the  first  four  listed  by  the  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn.,  they  are:  Guardians  of  American  Educa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Employers’  Assn,  of  Chicago,  Amer.  Parents 
Committee  on  Education,  Church  League  of  America, 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  Nat.  Assn,  of  Pro-America. 

A  new  booklet,  incidentally,  delves  into  the  why’s  and 
how’s  of  the  anti-school  movement  in  detail.  Written  by 
Dean  Ernest  O.  Melby,  of  the  NYU  School  of  Education, 
and  called  American  Education  Under  Fire  (sub-title: 
“The  Story  of  the  ‘Phony  Three-R  Fight’  ”),  it  is  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Freedom  Pamphlet  series  published  by 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 

A  small  town  firing  gained  notice  this  month 
when  Machine  Shop  Instructor  Robt.  F.  Shorb  of  Boone, 
la.,  announced  that  he  had  been  denied  renewal  of  his 
public  school  teaching  contract  because  he  had  refused 
to  take  his  son  out  of  a  Catholic  school.  From  the  school 
board  came  a  different  story:  Shorb  terminated  the  con¬ 
tract  himself. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Treatment  of  Controversial  Issues,”  Lewis  Paul  Todd.  Social 
Uucation,  May  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Reprints, 
10c  each.  (A  policy  statement  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.) 

Rwearch  Committee  Report  on  After  School  Use  of  School  Build¬ 
ings.  Assn,  of  School  Business  Officials,  Kalamazoo  5,  Mich.  64p. 
(A  report  on  practices  prevailing  in  typical  school  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  details  of  regulations  in  16  cities.) 

Contract  Manual  for  School  Districts.  Assn,  of  School  Business 
Officials,  Kalamazoo  5,  Mich.  20p.  (Explanation  of  coverages 
available  in  contract  bonds,  and  recommended  procedure  for  tak¬ 
ing  bids  and  awarding  contracts.) 


Professional  Relations 


Oklahoma’s  new  loyalty  oath  will  be  taken  to 
court  by  a  group  of  professors  from  Oklahoma  U.  and 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  As  enacted  by  the  current  legislature, 
the  loyalty  oath  law  contains,  among  others,  provisions 
requiring  all  state  employes  (1)  to  declare  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  to  swear  that  they  have  never  been  members  of 
Communist  front  organizations  included  on  the  U.  S. 
attorney  general’s  subversive  list.  According  to  Okla¬ 
homa’s  attorney  general,  the  two  requirements  are  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Report  on  success  of  ^’resource”  teachers 

comes  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  for  the  past  three 
years  one  or  two  high  school  faculty  members  have  been 
relieved  of  their  regular  assignments  so  that  they  could 
spend  all  of  their  time  doing  special  “resource”  jobs  for 
others.  Each  year  that  the  experience  continues,  says 
Nolan  Chas.  Kearney,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  curriculum,  staff  members  become  more  convinced 
that  the  services  of  these  special  aides  are  invaluable. 
High  school  English  teachers  were  the  first  to  request 
and  obtain  such  assistance;  high  school  social  studies 
teachers  were  next.  Now  secondary  science,  mathematics, 
industrial  arts,  business  and  commercial  teachers,  and 
elementary  science  and  social  studies  teachers  are  seek¬ 
ing  “resource”  help. 

Although  the  idea  of  resource  teachers  is  not  new, 
the  species  is  fairly  rare.  In  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Kearney 
explains,  resource  teachers  are  members  of  the  regular 
teaching  staff,  are  paid  regular  teaching  salaries.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  resource  assignments,  they  prepare  special  bibli¬ 
ographies  and  materials  upon  request,  work  on  numerous 
teaching  problems  that  require  freedom  and  time  not 
available  to  the  usual  staff  member.  They  take  special 
care  to  circulate  information  among  teachers,  to  bring 
pertinent  resources  of  the  community  to  their  attention. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  St.  Paul  plan  is  that  the 
resource  aides  are  chosen  by  co-workers  in  the  same 
subject-matter  field.  Elected  as  “representative”  of  staff 
members,  not  as  “outstanding”  among  them,  the  resource 
teacher  has  no  supervisory  duties  or  authority.  There¬ 
fore,  classroom  teachers  discuss  teaching  problems  with 
the  resource  aide  quite  freely,  with  no  qualms  that  what 
they  say  might  be  held  against  them.  While  improvement 
of  instruction  may  have  been  the  stated  objective  of  the 
resource-teacher  arrangement,  raising  of  professional 
morale  has  been  an  important  by-product,  Mr.  Kearney 
comments. 

Teaching  salaries  In  Ntew'  Jersey  have  been 
increased  as  a  result  of  legislative  action.  Next  year 
minimum  pay  will  be  up  from  $2,200  to  $2,500  annually. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  teachers  are  asking  whopping 
increases.  The  proposed  scale  would  start  with  $4,000 
for  beginning  teachers  with  bachelor’s  degrees,  go  up 
to  $8,500  for  teachers  with  doctor’s  degrees.  The  present 
range  is  $2,830  to  $4,830.  Because  of  higher  paying 
government  jobs,  qualified  elementary  school  teachers 
are  harder  to  find  for  the  District’s  schools  at  present 
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than  during  the  war  years,  a  staff  legislative  council  is 
emphasizing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Cost-of-Living  Adjustments  for  Teachers’  Salaries,  1950-51.  NEA 
Research  Division,  1201  16th  St.,  N.U .,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (.Among 
statistics  revealed:  one-third  of  all  cities  of  100,000  population 
have  adopted  new  salary  schedules  this  year.) 

The  New  Program  of  Teacher  Education.  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  24p.  ( Description  of  a  new  teacher  prep¬ 
aration  curriculum  involving  broader  general  education,  wide 
"’laboratory"  contact  with  children.) 

Reciprocal  Relations  Among  States  in  Higher  Education-Certifica¬ 
tion,  John  W.  Evans.  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion,  11  Elm  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  (A  summary  of  a  study  made 
under  association  auspices.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Bait  for  reading  biographies  in  the  Marion 
(N.  Y.)  high  school  is  a  Dr.  I.  Q.-type  quiz  program 
which  replaces  regular  book  reports.  After  reading  a 
biography,  a  student  compiles  10  clues  to  the  identity  of 
the  personality  involved,  arranges  them  in  order  of  de¬ 
creasing  difficulty.  The  clues  then  are  presented  to 
students  who  volunteer  as  contestants  during  a  joint 
social  studies-English  class  session. 

According  to  Teachers  Mary  S.  Short  and  Dominic 
Cuzzetta,  the  scheme  is  luring  students  into  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  biographies.  In  addition,  it  is  contributing  to 
correlation  of  English  and  social  studies  instruction. 

Teaching  of  at  least  one  of  the  R’s  is  far 

superior  today  than  a  generation  ago,  according  to  teach¬ 
ers  at  Public  School  24  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  As  proof, 
they  point  to  an  exhibit  currently  on  display  in  their 
building  which  presents  samples  of  pupils’  handwriting 
alongside  letters  written  by  both  children  and  adults  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Unearthed  by  parents  who  were 
interested  in  finding  out  whether  or  not  penmanship  was 
being  taught  properly,  the  letters  dispel  the  illusion  that 
old-fashioned  handwriting  is  more  legible  than  the  type 
taught  now.  In  fact,  on-lookers  agree  that  current  pen¬ 
manship  is  far  preferable. 

.When  studying  their  home  town,  students  in 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  social  studies  classes  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  N.  Y.,  set  up  a  Community  Hall  of  Fame,  honoring 
outstanding  local  citizens  of  the  past  and  present.  The 
exhibit  includes  a  picture  of  each  locally  famous  person, 
along  with  a  student-written  report  on  what  he  did  to 
further  the  development  of  the  community. 

Friendly  feelings  toward  school  usually  over¬ 
come  kindergarten-fright  among  those  children  who  have 
had  a  preliminary  introduction  to  school  life.  Spring 
gatherings  of  kindergarteners-  or  first-graders-to-be  are 
common,  but  some  of  the  pre-school  activities  recently 
reported  have  uncommon  twists.  Here  are  some  examples : 

1.  In  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  kindergarten  children 
send  greetings  on  special  holidays  to  all  four-  and  five- 
year-olds  who  will  enter  school  the  next  fall. 

2.  In  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  during  a  two-week  pre-school 


clinic  in  May,  five  future  pupils  per  day  visit  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  school. 

3.  In  Charles  Mclver  school,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  sixth- 
grade  pupils  conduct  advance  first-grade  registration. 
Working  in  teams  of  two,  they  visit  all  homes  in  the 
community,  distributing  registration  cards  and  invitations 
to  a  pre-school  clinic.  When  the  day  of  the  clinic  ar¬ 
rives,  sixth  graders  escort  to  school  those  children  whose 
parents  cannot  accompany  them,  stay  around  during  the 
meeting  to  assist  with  entertainment  and  errands. 


Curricula 


When  students  take  o^-er  instruction,  their 
classmates  are  likely  to  suffer,  reports  Prof.  Robt.  Hop- 
pock,  of  New  York  U.  Last  year  Prof.  Hoppock  checked 
up  on  the  value  of  student-conducted  class  sessions  in  a 
graduate  course  in  group  guidance.  On  one  day  he  would 
demonstrate  techniques  himself,  on  the  next  he  would 
have  students  do  practice  demonstrations.  At  the  end 
of  each  session,  class  members  would  record  whether 
or  not  they  had  learned  anything  new  and  useful.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  estimates,  they  gained  far  more  from 
the  faculty-led  sessions. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Using  Group  Work  in  High  School  Classes,”  Jean  D.  Grambs. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Education,  Apr.  1951.  Rooms  9-10,  Havi- 
land  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Classroom  procedures  for  short-run 
group  work.  A  second  article  will  deal  with  long-run  work.) 
Teachers’  Handbook  for  High  School  English  Reading  Classes. 
Division  of  Child  Study,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  228  N.  LaSallt 
St.,  Chicago.  64p.  (Techniques  for  improving  the  reading  skill 
of  high  school  students  who  are  retarded  in  reading.) 

“How  to  Use  Oral  Reports,”  Myrtle  S.  Larkin.  Social  Education, 
May  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Most  recent  article 
in  a  “how  to  do  it”  series.) 

“Teaching  W'orld  History  to  Poor  Readers”  Helen  McCracken 
Carpenter.  Social  Education,  May  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C. 

Elementary  Science  Education  in  American  Public  Schools,  Har¬ 
rington  Wells.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  $3.75. 
(Methods  of  science  instruction  for  the  first  eight  grades.) 


In  arms  against  high  school  curtailment, 

the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals  has  branded 
as  “unwise,  unnecessary  and  unsound”  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  experiment  which  would  permit  200  boys  under  the 
age  of  I6Y2  years  to  enter  Columbia,  Chicago,  Wisconsin 
and  Yale  universities  next  fall. 

These  conditions  of  the  project  particularly  infuriate 
the  association:  (1)  three-fifths  of  the  boys  will  not  be 
high  school  graduates  (2)  the  experiment  will  run  for 
three  years  and,  if  it  moves  successfully,  will  be  extended 
to  other  universities  (3)  size  of  scholarships  provided- 
full  tuition,  and  additional  funds,  if  needed,  up  to  $1,000 
annually — is  such  that  it  will  encourage  able  students 
to  enter  the  program  without  finishing  high  school. 

In  a  memo  to  all  members,  the  association  announced: 
“Secondary-school  principals  are  advised  that  this  plan 
to  admit  high  school  boys  to  colleges  before  high  school 
graduation  is  educationally  unsound  and  damaging  to  the 
best  interests  of  boys  individually  and  to  high  schools 
generally.  Furthermore,  it  is  contrary  to  opinions  of 
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leading  educators  .  .  .  Curtailment  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  under  the  guise  of  scholarship  aid  is  more  devas¬ 
tating  to  youth  and  the  secondary-school  program  than 

acceleration.” 

It  then  proceeded  to  advise  principals  what  they  should 
do.  It  said:  (1)  inform  parents,  teachers  and  students 
that  the  plan  is  objectionable  (2)  recommend  for  college 
acceptance  only  students  who  have  finished  high  school 
(3)  grant  no  diplomas  to  students  who  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  required  high  school  program  (4)  flood  Yale, 
Chicago,  Wisconsin  and  Columbia  admission’s  ofiices 
with  protests. 

Suspecting  an  extension  of  the  plan  long  advocated  by 
Robt.  M.  Hutchins,  the  association  emphasizes  that  high 
school  principals  (who,  it  claims,  know  the  needs  of 
secondary -school  youth  best),  had  no  part  in  drawing  up 
the  experimental  program.  Had  they,  association  mem¬ 
bers  would  have  asked  this  question :  “If  there  is  to  be 
curtailment  of  formal  education,  would  it  not  be  more 
advantageous  to  admit  our  most  competent  high  school 
graduates  to  the  junior  year  of  colleges?” 

Foreign  student  orientation  centers  will  be 
set  up  at  20  American  colleges  and  universities  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  give  1,000  students  here  on  government  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  programs  a  pleasant  introduction  to 
American  life.  The  six-week  sessions  will  provide  stu¬ 
dents  practice  in  speaking  and  listening  to  English,  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  adjusted  to  a  strange  country  before 
tackling  their  academic  work.  One  difference  between 
I  the  U.  S.  and  their  homeland  which  many  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  must  learn  to  take  in  their  stride:  the  more  im¬ 
portant  role  of  women,  particularly  in  education.  For 
that  reason,  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
(which  has  helped  arrange  the  government  educational 
exchange  programs)  advises  all  participating  schools  to 
have  some  women  on  their  orientation  staffs. 

7  Urging  more  economics  instruction  in  high 
schools,  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education  will 
sponsor  13  regional  workshops  this  summer  so  that  school 
curriculum  planners  may  meet  with  management,  labor 
and  civic  leaders  to  discuss  what  high  school  economics 
study  should  include,  and  how  controversial  topics  should 
be  handled.  The  Joint  Council,  an  arm  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Development,  has  conducted  workshops 
before,  but  this  is  the  first  year  that  it  will  organize  so 
many.  Last  year  there  were  only  five;  in  previous  years, 
one  or  two. 

Incidentally,  this  month  G.  Derwood  Baker,  educa¬ 
tion  professor  at  the  U.  of  New  York  and  head  of  the 
council,  indicated  that  his  group  would  seek  help  from 
the  NEA  and  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  in 
broadening  the  movement  for  expansion  of  economics 

education  in  high  schools.  (For  another  report  on  council 
KtivitUs,  see  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Evaluation  and  the  Elementary  Curriculum,  Harold  G.  Shane  & 
E.  T.  McSwain.  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  2.57  4th  Ave.,  N.Y,  10.  450p. 
tt.75.  Due  this  month. 

jtn  Interpretation  of  the  Modern  School’s  English  Program  to 
«« layman,”  Oscar  Af.  Haugh.  U.  of  Kansas  Bulletin  of  Educa¬ 


tion,  Feb.  1951.  Dept,  of  Education,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  (An 
explanation  of  the  differences  between  high  school  English  courses 
offered  in  times  past  and  those  offered  note.  Originally  appearing 
in  pamphlet  form,  the  article  was  sent  to  parents  in  the  community.) 
“.4  Survey  of  Certain  Aspects  of  Curriculum  Organization,”  G.  D. 
Robbins,  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Feb.  14,  1951.  Bur.  of 
Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  U .,  Columbus.  ( A  study  reveal¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  educators  advocate  a  core  curriculum  for 
secondary  schools,  and  what  they  believe  should  be  the  preparation 
of  “core”  teachers.) 

“Foundation  Stones  in  the  Road  to  Better  Reading,”  W m.  S.  Gray. 
Elementary  School  Jour.,  Apr.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
(Understanding  needed  to  develop  a  sound  program  of  reading 
instruction  and  guidance.) 

Social  Studies  for  Young  .Adolescents,  Julian  C.  Aldrich,  editor, 
Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  ( Descriptions  of  five  outstanding  social  studies  programs. 
Future  bulletins  will  present  exceptional  programs  for  the  middle 
grades  and  for  the  junior  college  level.) 


Guidance 


In  reclaiming  high  school  drop-onts,  coun¬ 
selors  in  all  Minneapolis  high  schools  have  the  assistance 
of  special  PTA  committees  which,  each  September,  as¬ 
sume  the  job  of  looking  up  students  who  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall,  but  who  for  some 
reason  failed  to  appear.  Taking  a  load  from  the  counsel¬ 
ing  staff  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  busiest,  the  committees 
are  responsible  for  finding  out — as  fast  as  possible — why 
the  student  did  not  re-enroll. 

Often  committees  find  that  missing  students  have  moved 
to  another  town,  or  have  entered  a  private  school,  but 
usually  more  than  half  are  discovered  to  be  working,  to 
be  looking  for  work,  or  merely  staying  at  home  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  attending  school.  Counselors  take  over  from 
there,  calling  on  the  drop-outs  to  urge  them  to  continue 
their  education,  if  not  through  the  regular  high  school 
program,  through  night  school,  part-time  classes,  or  a 
cooperative  work-study  arrangement. 

Greatest  asset  of  the  plan  is  that  it  brings  speedy 
information  on  summertime  drop-outs,  often  results  in 
bringing  many  back  into  the  fold  with  little  lost  school 
time.  By  September  21  last  year,  683  students  who  had 
been  in  school  in  the  spring,  but  who  did  not  show  up 
in  the  fall,  had  been  accounted  for.  Later  97  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  should  go  on  with  their  schooling. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Andrews,  consultant  in  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  placement  for  the  Minneapolis  schools,  describes 
work  of  the  PTA  “drop-out”  committees  in  this  month’s 
Minnesota  Journal  of  Education.  Between  1943  and  1950, 
she  points  out,  drop-outs  in  Minneapolis  fell  from  11% 
to  4.5%.  In  most  of  those  years,  the  PTA  committees 
have  been  easing  the  fall  counseling  rush. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Childhood  Problems  and  the  Teacher,  Charlotte  Buhler,  Faith 
Smitter,  Sybil  Richardson.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  257  4th  Ave.,  N.Y., 
10.  300p.  $3.  Due  this  summer.  (Theoretical  discussion,  with 
practical  example,  of  children's  psychological  problems.) 

Guiding  the  Young  Child,  Helen  Heffernan,  editor.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16.  338p.  $4.25.  (Practical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  a  developmental  program  of  early  childhood  education. 
The  book  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  California 
School  Supervisors  Assn.) 
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Religion 


TVew  •lersey^H  Bible-reading  ease  is  being 
studied  by  legal  departments  of  many  groups.  Among 
school  systems  that  will  file  briefs  upholding  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  New  Jersey  law  (which  requires  the 
reading  of  at  least  five  verses  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
public  schools  each  day) :  New  York  City.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  probably  will  not  get  around  to  consider¬ 
ing  the  case  until  next  fall,  it  is  reported. 

Among  ^^unmet  needs”  of  ehlldren,  a  100- 
member  committee  told  Gov.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  last 
month,  is  knowledge  of  religion.  In  direct  contrast  to 
the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  & 
Youth  which,  after  argument,  resolved  tliat  public  schools 
should  steer  clear  of  any  type  of  religious  instruction, 
the  Illinois  arm  of  the  same  body  recommended  that  the 
state  explore  the  possibility  of  teaching  about  religions 
in  all  public  schools.  Maintaining  that  courses  in  the 
history  of  religion  would  not  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  between  church  and  state,  the  committee  said: 
“Religion  is  now  the  only  area  of  learning  which  the 
school  curriculum  by-passes  .  .  .  without  teaching  sec¬ 
tarian  religions,  we  can  expose  children  to  religious 
idealism.” 


Student  Activities 


Vacation-planning  conferences  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  make  the  most  of  the  long  summer  holiday  might 
be  a  worth-while  spring  project  for  schools.  One  day  or 
session  might  be  devoted  to  vacations  away  from  home 
(travel  agencies  would  help  out),  another  might  be  spent 
on  vacation-time  activities  within  the  community.  The 
suggestion  comes  from  Elizabeth  Pilant,  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Activities  merit  regular  school  time  in  the 

Cedar  City  (Utah)  junior  high  school,  reports  Principal 
L.  C.  Miles.  In  Cedar  City,  he  explains,  student  activities 
— taken  from  their  extra-curricular  spot  and  given  sub¬ 
ject-matter  standing  —  are  used  to  provide  exploratory 
experiences  through  which  pupils  can  test  their  interest 
in  many  types  of  studies  and  work. 

One  function  of  the  junior  high  school,  Mr.  Miles 
comments,  is  “unfolding  new  vistas”  before  the  young 
adolescent.  Although  regular  subjects  have  much  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  exploration,  activities — if  patterned  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  junior  high  school  age — can  do  a  comple¬ 
mentary  job. 

Under  the  Cedar  City  program,  one  period  per  day 
is  devoted  to  exploratory  clubs.  Actually  short  courses, 
the  clubs  cover  a  wide  range  of  areas,  have  included 
photography,  taxidermy,  wild  life,  dramatics,  music, 
journalism,  merchandising,  banking,  printing,  decorating, 
library  work,  radio,  aeronautics,  lapidary,  ceramics, 
leatherwork,  speech,  sewing,  etc.  Each  teacher  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  club.  Members  may  be  from  any  of 
the  junior  high  school  grades. 


Studenf  attendance  council  at  City  Park  school, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  has  proved  to  be  more  effective  than  faculty 
members  in  discouraging  absenteeism,  according  to  Prio. 
cipal  W.  A.  Hamilton.  Now,  instead  of  a  faculty  member 
talking  to  a  student  whose  absence  has  given  rise  to  gut- 
picion,  a  member  of  the  student  attendance  council  take 
over.  He  tries  to  impress  the  offending  student  that  hu 
class  missed  him,  and  that  he  missed  something  himself 
by  staying  away. 

Fitting  climax  of  high  school  life  for  studenb 
in  Festus,  Mo.,  is  a  week-long  senior  class  educationil 
tour  into  the  deep  South.  Seniors  have  made  such  a  trip 
each  spring  for  the  past  10  years,  hence  it  is  no  novelty  io 
Festus.  But  the  plan  whereby  the  tour  is  financed  mr 
be  new  to  trip  sponsors  elsewhere. 

Every  student,  when  he  enters  the  Festus  high  school 
as  a  freshman,  starts  paying  trip  dues  of  25c  per  weeL 
By  the  time  he  finishes  his  senior  year,  he  has  accumg 
lated  an  individual  trip  fund  of  $36.  This  is  all  th 
individual  student  must  pay  for  the  tour.  Additionii 
money  needed  (last  year  $20  per  student)  comes  froa 
special  class  money-making  enterprises,  such  as  an  anna 
al  school  carnival,  senior  play  and  sale  of  Christms 
cards.  The  school,  incidentally,  assists  students  in  can¬ 
ing  their  weekly  dues  by  becoming  a  clearing  center 
for  odd  jobs. 

As  a  service  to  community  organization, 

the  student  council  of  Avoco  (N.  Y.)  central  school  send* 
out  an  advance  monthly  calendar  which  lists  all  school 
events  and  meetings.  Upon  receiving  it,  a  commurutr 
group  which  wishes  to  make  use  of  school  facilities  ir 
able  to  plan  its  function  for  a  day  when  school  activitie 
will  not  interfere. 


Audio-Visual 
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IVetwork  of  educational  TV  stations  he 

been  suggested  for  New  York  by  the  State  Board  of  Re 
gents.  Last  month  it  revealed  that  it  will  ask  the  legislate 
for  $3,500,000  with  which  to  construct  a  chain  of  11  edc 
cation  al  television  stations  in  the  state. 

Described  in  a  document  placed  on  file  with  the  Fecj 
eral  Communications  Commission  ( w'hich  was  asked  i 
set  aside  the  necessary  channels),  the  network.  Regent! 
said,  would  “raise  the  standards  of  education  in  the  sWi 
by  extending  to  all  communities  the  educational  and  ct 
tural  benefits  now  available  only  in  the  most  populoe 
metropolitan  areas.”  Some  of  the  plans  for  classroom 
programs:  supplementary  instruction  by  “expert”  teach 
ers,  TV  tours  through  New  York  City  art  museu® 
special  speeches  to  school  children  by  persons  promintr 
in  the  news. 


IJse  of  tax  funds  for  audio-visual  aidi! 

rare  in  North  Carolina,  a  state  commission  recentiy^ 
ported  to  the  legislature.  Of  the  $2,000,000  invest^  a 
school  audio-visual  equipment  and  materials,  it  reveiWj 
65%  had  been  provided  by  parent-teacher  and  other  lal 
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organizations  and  by  school  money-raising  functions.  Only 
24^  came  from  local  lax  funds,  the  remaining  11%  from 
federal  programs  and  government  surpluses,  it  said. 

The  commission  then  recommended  that  the  state  pro¬ 
vide  $593,400  annually  for  audio-visual  instruction. 

All  sehools  planning  TV  programs  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  $260,000  grant  made  Iowa  State’s  Station 
WOl-TV  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  (see  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  5).  Of  the  amount, 
$80,000  will  go  for  television  equipment,  $180,000  for 
the  development  and  production  of  experimental  tele¬ 
vision  programs.  These  not  only  will  be  studied  and 
evaluated  at  Iowa  State,  but  will  be  made  available  for 
study  and  use  by  educational  groups  elsewhere.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  films  on 
educational  TV,  and  to  the  development  of  forum  and 
discussion  type  programs,  Richard  B.  Hull,  director  of 
fOI-TV,  promises. 

;  Sirvey  of  educational  broadcasters  shows 
[  121  educational  stations  in  operation,  according  to  the 
1  Federal  Communications  Commission.  Eighty-seven  of 
1  the  stations  are  FM ;  of  them,  34  operate  on  low  power. 

A  new  high-power  station  is  planned  for  Boston,  inci- 
I  dentally.  It  will  be  operated  jointly  by  six  Boston  col- 
I  leges  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Aiuit  Education 


Psblle  forums  on  economics  provided  for  citi¬ 
zens  in  Fairfield,  la.,  comprise  the  first  community  pro¬ 
gram  in  economic  education  ever  attempted  in  the  state, 
according  to  the  April  issue  of  Midland  Schools.  This 
past  year,  it  reports,  the  Fairfield  school  system,  with  the 
help  of  the  State  U,  of  Iowa,  sponsored  a  series  of  10 
open  forums  on  economic  education.  More  than  450 
people  attended. 

Each  session  started  with  a  lecture  by  a  member  of 
the  university’s  economics,  business  or  agriculture  staffs, 
continued  with  a  panel  of  citizens  asking  questions  of 
the  lecturer.  Then  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for 
questions  and  comments  from  the  floor.  According  to 
Principal  A.  W.  Salisbury,  obtaining  audience  participa¬ 
tion  was  no  problem,  but  ending  discussions  was. 

The  10  forums  took  up  these  topics:  (1)  our  most  im¬ 
portant  economic  problems  (2)  important  facts  about  our 
economy  (3)  mobilizing  our  economy  for  national  se¬ 
curity  (4)  the  role  of  government  in  maintaining  full  em¬ 
ployment  and/or  avoiding  inflation  (5)  the  worker  in 
our  economy — his  union  and  responsibilities  (6)  man- 
cement  and  ownership  —  its  functions,  problems  and 
msponsibilities  (7)  the  farmer — his  government  and  the 
economy  (8)  taxes — their  size  and  effects  (9)  old  age 
*cunty  (10)  world  trade  and  its  effects  on  the  American 
•Cndard  of  living. 

Economics  study  throughout  the  nation,  incidentally, 
'dll  be  furthered  by  one  of  the  most  recent  grants  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Educa¬ 


tion.  This  month  it  awarded  $85,000  to  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education  ( a  wing  of  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development)  for  improving  understanding  of 
economics  among  out-of-school  groups. 

rhain  of  now  community  service  clubs  for 

Negroes  throughout  the  land  is  being  planned  as  a  frame¬ 
work  through  which  Negroes  can  learn  to  take  better 
advantage  of  economic  opportunities.  Sponsored  by  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial,  and  being 
financed  by  sale  of  B.  T.  Washington  memorial  half- 
dollars,  the  clubs — if  all  goes  well — will  be  organized 
in  every  large  Negro  community.  Their  programs  will 
stress  health,  education,  thrift  (with  emphasis  on  becom¬ 
ing  home-owners),  good  public  conduct,  Christianity  and 
Americanism.  Cluh  membership  will  be  limited  to  60, 
will  be  encouraged  primarily  for  those  persons  not  work¬ 
ing  in  other  community  programs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Tuition  Refund  Plans  in  Modem  Personnel  Practice.  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  U.  (A  booklet,  which  is  based  on  a  survey 
of  30  American  corporations,  tells  how  employe  education  plans 
operate,  proposes  how  they  may  be  established  and  financed.) 
“Effect  of  Television  on  Reading  Is  Estimated  in  Recent  Surveys,” 
Publishers’  Weekly,  Apr.  21,  1951.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19. 

Don’t  Underestimate  Woman  Power,  Dallas  Johnson  &  Elizabeth 
Bass  Golding.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  22  East  38th  St., 
N.Y.  16.  32p.  20c.  (Description  of  a  human  relations  education 
program  cooperatively  developed  by  548  women’s  clubs  in  Nassau 
County,  Long  Island,  N.Y.) 

“Improving  Large  Group  Meetings,”  Leland  P.  Bradford  &  Stephen 
M.  Corey.  Adult  Education,  Apr.  1951.  167  Public  Square,  Cleve¬ 
land  14.  (Techniques  for  obtaining  participation  of  a  large  group 
in  problem  solving.) 


Parent-Teaeher 


Many  PTA’s  arc  mlsspcndlnH  cncrjCy*  Dr. 

J.  Lloyd  Trump  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  warned  the  Illinois 
Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers  this  month.  Early  find¬ 
ings  of  a  survey  of  activities  of  local  PTA  groups  indicate, 
he  said,  that  too  much  PTA  time  is  devoted  to  social  meet¬ 
ings,  that  too  many  efforts  are  going  into  money-raising 
campaigns.  While  not  unworthy  in  themselves,  such  ac¬ 
tivities  consume  time  and  energy  that  should  be  spent  on 
parent  education  and  in  obtaining  a  better  understand- 
of  school  programs,  he  indicated.  A  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  Congress,  Dr.  Trump  is  making  the  study  so  that 
parent-teacher  groups  may  know  how  to  improve  their 
activities.  One  area  in  which  they  currently  are  making 
outstanding  progress:  in  building  up  membership  of  men 
in  PTA  units. 

Most  outstandlnH  book  for  parents,  of  those 
published  in  1950,  is  How  to  Help  Your  Child  in  School 
(Viking  Press),  written  by  Mary  and  Lawrence  K.  Frank, 
according  to  Parents*  Magazine. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Children  in  the  Family:  Rivals  and  Friends,  Edith  G.  Neisser. 
Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27. 
60p.  Me.  (An  interpretation  of  children’s  quarreling,  for  the 
benefit  of  parents.) 
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Building  and  Equipment 


Limit  on  amount  of  structural  steel  that  may 
go  into  new  building  projects  has  been  set  by  the  Nat. 
Production  Authority.  In  the  future,  all  construction  re¬ 
quiring  more  than  25  tons  of  structural  steel  must  have 
special  authorization  from  the  NPA.  Covering  commercial 
building,  apartment  houses  and  public  construction  (in¬ 
cluding  schoolhouses),  the  order  will  permit  the  NPA  to 
select  the  projects  in  which  larger  quantities  may  be  used. 
Urgently  needed  large  school  projects  should  benefit  from 
the  restriction,  not  suffer. 

Another  step  which  will  curb  use  of  critical  building 
materials:  states,  cities  and  counties  have  been  asked  by 
Mobilization  Director  Charles  E.  Wilson  to  get  “clear¬ 
ance”  from  the  Nat.  Voluntary  Credit  Restraint  Commit¬ 
tee  before  undertaking  any  borrowing  in  excess  of  $1,- 
000,000.  Such  clearance  would  not  be  granted  unless  the 
project  to  be  financed  were  “urgently  needed.” 

New  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia 

will  be  without  (1)  drinking  fountains  recessed  in  walls 
(2)  terrazo  floors  and  washable  tile  wainscoating  in  cor¬ 
ridors  (3)  transoms  over  doors  (4)  double  doors  for 
classrooms  (5)  brass  and  bronze  hardware.  All  have  been 
eliminated  to  save  costs. 

■f  unahle  to  get  delivery  on  materials  for 

essential  construction,  schools,  colleges  and  libraries  may 
apply  to  the  U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education  for  assistance. 
Under  a  special  allocation  plan  announced  by  the  Nat. 
Production  Authority,  steel,  copper  and  aluminum  in 
amounts  large  enough  to  fill  roughly  50/f  of  school  and 
library  needs  during  June  have  been  set  aside  for  those 
institutions  which  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  materials 
on  the  open  market. 

With  a  school’s  application  must  go  proof  that  its 
building  program  is  essential,  that  receipt  of  the  requested 
materials  is  imperative  if  work  on  the  project  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  that  efforts  to  obtain  the  materials  through 
normal  channels  have  been  exhausted. 

Although  formal  application  procedures  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly,  for  the  time  being  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  suggests  that  an  applicant  submit  this  information: 
(1)  list  of  materials  and  equipment  needed  which  cannot 
be  purchased  through  normal  channels  (2)  numbers  and 
dates  of  the  purchase  orders  placed  (3)  names  of  sup¬ 
pliers  with  whom  purchase  orders  were  placed  (4)  weights 
and  costs  of  materials  (5)  dates  specified  for  delivery  and 
dates  delivery  was  promised  (6)  names  and  addresses  of 
other  suppliers  or  sources  queried  (7)  evidence  that  sup¬ 
pliers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  fill  orders  or  to  meet  de¬ 
livery  requirements  (8)  clear  statement  of  need  and 
urgency  for  delivery  of  materials. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Some  Advantages  of  the  Single  Story  Schoolhouse,"  Loy  Norrix. 
Nation’s  Schools,  May  1951.  919  N.  Mich  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (The 
school  superintendent  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  discusses  12  specific 
advantages  of  a  single-story  schoolhouse.  The  Kalamazoo  school 
system  has  a  new  one-story  building  accommodating  1,200  funior 
high  school  students.) 

Schools  for  the  Very  Young,  Heinrich  Hormuth  Waechter  & 
Elisabeth  W aechter.  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  119  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  18. 
$6.50.  (Building  plans  for  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens.) 


New  Ciassroom  Material 


To  Help  Children  Understand  Themselves  .  .  . 
and  solve  their  own  problems,  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York 
27,  is  producing  a  filmstrip  series  called  “What  Would 
You  Do  If?”  The  first  strip  released  concerns  a 
junior  high  school  boy  who  is  unpopular  with  class¬ 
mates,  is  advised  as  a  wedge  for  discussion  on  why 
people  act  as  they  do,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Syllabus  for  a  Photography  Course  ...  in  academic 
high  schools  recently  has  bwn  published  hy  the  D.S. 
Camera  Publishing  Corp.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Filmstrip  on  Family  Budgeting  ...  is  available  on 
free  loan  from  the  Consumer  Education  Dept.,  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Corp.,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
11.  Called  Budgeting  for  Better  Living,  it  is  designed 
particularly  for  high  school  groups. 

Film  About  Chicago’s  Merchandise  Mart  .  .  .  has 
been  released  in  16mm.  form  particularly  for  classes 
in  retailing,  home  economics  and  merchandising  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Text-Film  Dept.  Produced  hy  RKO 
Pathe  as  part  of  the  “This  Is  America”  series,  it  al¬ 
ready  has  been  shown  in  many  of  the  nation’s  theaters. 

New  Book  for  ’’Reluctant”  Readers  ...  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Six  Robbens,  by  Marion  Barrett  Obermeyer,  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  those  nine-,  10-,  and  11-year-olds  who 
usually  do  not  find  reading  a  pleasure. 

For  Parents  and  Other  Adults  .  .  .  three  new  issues 
in  the  “Better  Living  Series”  of  Science  Research 
Associates,  57  W,  Grand  Ave.,  may  be  helpful.  Their 
titles:  Emotiorud  Problems  of  Growing  Up,  Explor¬ 
ing  Childrens  Interests,  Children’s  Mental  Abilities. 

Advances  in  Science  .  .  .  have  required  majiM’ 
changes  in  many  science  films  in  the  past  few  months. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  points  out.  Because 
so  many  are  being  revised  before  their  normal  life¬ 
time  ends,  the  company  has  announced  that  schools 
may  turn  in  old  editions,  receive  the  new  at  a  cost 
of  only  $16  per  print. 

Best  Educational  Films  and  Strips  .  .  .  produced 
in  1950  have  been  selected  by  a  panel  of  audio-visual 
educators  at  the  request  of  Scholastic  Teacher. 

The  10  top  films:  Child  Development  Series  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill)  ;  Due  Process  of  Law  Denied  (Teaching 
Film  Custodians);  Family  Circles  (McGraw-Hill); 
Farming  in  South  China  (United  World  Films); 
Fight  for  Better  Schools  (March  of  Time) ;  Grand¬ 
ma  Moses  (A.  F.  Films) ;  Japanese  Family  (Inter¬ 
national  Film  Foundation) ;  Marriage  for  Moderns 
Series  (McGraw-Hill) ;  Newspaper  Story  (Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films) ;  Yours  Is  the  Land  (En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films). 

The  10  top  filmstrips:  American  Government  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill)  ;  Children  of  Early  America  (Young 
America  Films) ;  Conservation  Is  Everybody’ s  Busi¬ 
ness  (Popular  Science) ;  Contemporary  American 
Painting  (Encylopaedia  Britannica  Films) ;  18th 
Century  England  (Life) ;  Heritage  of  the  Maya 
(Life);  History  of  the  American  Negro  (Current 
History  Films) ;  The  Library  Series  (Young  America 
Films);  Machine  Power  Means  Plenty  (McGraw 
Hill);  The  Middle  Ages  (Life). 


